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GOOD WORDS.—VIUL. 


We should not neglect our other pursuits, but the 
spiritual life should overshadow all. 
Extten Rosrnson. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


O Thou, whose own vast temple stands, 
Built over earth and sea! 

Accept the walls that human hands 
Have raised to worship Thee. 


Lord! from Thine inmost glory send, 
Within these walls t’abide, 

The peace that dwelleth without end, 
Serenely by Thy side! 


May erring minds that worship here 
Be taught the better way; 

And they who mourn, and they who fear, 
Be strengthened as they pray. 


May faith grow firm, and love grow warm, 
And pure devotion rise, 
While, round these hallowed walls, the storm 
Of earth-born passion dies. 
—William C. Bryant. 


FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. 


Stenographic report of an address by Henry W. Wilbur, of 
New York city, delivered at Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia, on Second month 3d, 1904, at a meeting under the 
care of the Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

I am quite willing to admit that there are lots of 
people in the world who would not find a congenial 
home in the Society of Friends. There are excellent 
people among this number. They may be as abound- 
ing in grace and as sure in godliness as any of us, and 
yet they would not be at home with us. 

For those who desire the spectacular in religion, 
who like rite and ritual, we afford very little consola- 
tien, and very little attractiveness. But it is not for 
the people who would not be congenial with us, nor 
with whom we would not be congenial, that this mes- 
sage, if it has any value at all, is intended. 

I am persuaded that there are in the world, that 
there are in Philadelphia, within less than five miles 
from where I stand, multitudes of men and women 
who would find within the folds of the Friendly faith 
a congenial religious home. We need them quite 
as badly as they need us. The folds of our fellowship 
would be enlarged and inspired by their presence, and 
we might inspire them by our hand-clasp and our 
heart-touch. 

More and more the world is learning the power and 
potency there is in association—and association is 
simply another name for fellowship. 

The scientist tells us—whether or not he tells the 





truth I am unable to say, but his theory serves fairly 
well as a working basis at any rate—that very early in 
the history of the race, in its barbaric and savage state, 
“ Better game and more of it, could be secured by 
hunting together, than hunting separately”; and 
from that beginning association and fellowship have 
grown in importance and widened in scope and appli- 
cation. 

We are living in a time when industrially the 
power of fellowship has probably reached its highest 
expression. Never before in the history of the 
world were people so necessary to each other 
as they are to-day. Isolation is practically im- 
possible in modern social and industrial life. 
He who undertakes to live to himself dies, 
just as he who undertakes to carry on business 
to himself fails. We are linked together, in the very 
necessities of the case, in our worldly, commercial 
and industrial affairs. 

A hundred years ago, to make a trip from New 
York to Philadelphia was quite a job; it was a long 
task, a somewhat laborious one, as well as very expen- 
sive. In those days a few people did the world’s 
business individually. The old country cobbler made 
the shoes, and the neighborhood tailor or tailoress 
made the clothes—two or three people entering into 
the association; but now all is changed. To bring me 
from New York this afternoon on a flyer, which made 
the trip in less than two hours, there was called into 
being all the power and potency of a great corpora- 
tion, and the working force of men, from the presi- 
dent at the top to the engineer and conductor who 
managed the train on which I rode. Thus are we 
brought together by the necessities of the case. 

The shoes which our friends wear to-day pass 
through many hands from the time the skin goes 
to the cutter’s table until the shoes are ready for 
the packing boxes. Thus are we linked together, 
brought together and made to work together, in the 
great social and industrial machine which carries on 
the world’s work, and contributes to the world’s 
progress. 

In the attainment of a religious fellowship associa- 
tion is exactly as necessary as in the world of indus- 
try, commerce, or anything else. I presume that 
nearly every one will admit that if it were possi- 
ble for a single individual soul in this presence to 
eternally save itself by itself, the salvation would be 
hardly worth the having. It is the salvation of asso- 
ciation, the saving grace which takes in the masses, 
the power spiritual which makes for righteousness 
with the largest number of people, which makes our 
religious effort worth the doing, and our religious 
acquisition worth the having. And so to-day the 


word that needs to be spoken into the ears of our 
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people, and by them into the ears of the world’s peo- 
ple, is the fact of a complete and common human 
need. Fellowship is what we want. It is possible 
for the individual soul to keep up a complete corre- 
spondence with God, to maintain all of the relation- 
ships which go to make up the integrity of the spir- 
itual life, it is true, and yet how much more com- 
plete, divine and wide is the development of the hu- 
man soul Godward, when in the power of association 
other souls in the same way and at the same time are 
seeking the same good. Meetings for worship, 
under our system, are simply means and opportun- 
ities for a co-operative effort in behalf of religion— 
“rowing in grace together,” as our Methodist 
brethren would express it. Getting to know each 
other, and to sympathize with each other, and to love 
each other by virtue of the acquaintance and fellow- 
ship and contact which assembling in the meeting 
affords. 

Perhaps I am able to bear my testimony to the 
value of particular religious fellowship out of the 
depths of a somewhat unusual experience. For many 
years I was a sort of a religious wanderer. I main- 
tained my birthright in the Society in which I was 
born, but I had no connection—no fellowship. I did 
not permit myself to ignore the religious interests in 
the community in which I lived, but I lacked that 
nameless “ something” which goes to make up the 
complete fellowship, and which is to be found in the 
presence of an organization which stands for definite 
things; which has a definite policy, and a definite 
work in the world; and standing with which we may 
grow together towards the completer manhood and 
womanhood. 


We are all of us agreed, I presume, that in the So- 
ciety as it stands—the people who are lucky enough 
to be on the inside now—it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to stand together. 

In the days of the Continental Congress, held a 
few blocks away on Chestnut Street, when they were 
debating with themselves interests that had to do 
with the separation of this country from the mother 
country, it is said that Benjamin Franklin stood up 
in his seat, after listening to the discussion, and said, 
“ Yes, that is true; we must hang together, because 
if we do not you may rest assured we will hang sep- 
arately!”’—and, as we stand as a_ body, hang- 
ing together is absolutely essential to our life. But 
we have reached the point where we must do more 
than that; where we must hang our doors on their 
hinges so that they swing both ways—I think those 
doors do that—-so that our latchstring shall be always 
out; so that in the heart of every member there is a 
standing invitation to every weary, homesick soul 
seeking the glory of religious fellowship, to come and 
sup with us. 

We have stood for our principles these two hun- 
dred and fifty years, they tell us. That is glorious; 
standing two hundred and fifty years for anything 
that is good is a means of grace, that’s sure; but hav- 
ing-stood these two hundred and fifty years, we ought 
to get a walk on us now, and carry the goods and 
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graces which we possess to the people who need them, 
and to the people whom we need. 

For everybody of serious concern, and I am dis- 
posed to believe that nearly every one at some time 
is thus serious, there exists an infinite longing, not 
for mere social companionship, or for the chance to 
chat or swap gossip with somebody, but for spiritual 
fellowship. For such serious-minded people we have 
certain things which would be marvelously attractive 
to them if understood. The democracy of our wor- 
ship is one. There is nothing more democratic than a 
real, genuine Friends’ meeting, where everybody is 
just as good as everybody else, and has just as many 
privileges as everybody else as long as he behaves 
himself. Nothing could be more democratic than 
that; nothing could be more captivating than the 
blessed uncertainty of our meeting. We always come 
to meeting with a certain amount of curiosity. We do 
not know what we are going to get. Nobody has laid 
awake nights during the week to get up a pro- 
gram to interest us for half an hour—and every man 
is under responsibility to every man, and every wo- 
man is under responsibility to every woman to con- 
tribute something to the meeting. Somebody will 
say, “ Do you mean by that that everybody is under 
responsibility to talk in meeting?” God forbid, no! 
Under the Friendly system, talking in meeting is only 
an incident; that is all. Fellowship is not talking. 
Fellowship is a concerned common interest, at a com- 
mon time for a common need, and it may be beauti- 
fully silent. There is not a man or woman in the 
world’s broad work and warfare who has not, at some 
time or other, felt this silent communion. When 
we get together in the meeting we are there 
in one accord in one place, as the apostles 
were in olden time. We came to that meeting 
for a definite purpose. It was to get spiritual uplift 
and spiritual communion—and we may get it. Every- 
body may get it, and he or she who brings to the meet- 
ing the supreme desire for this communion and this 
fellowship is contributing something to the interest 
of the meeting. The more men and women of that 
kind in the seats the better preaching will generally 
come from the galleries, if there be any preaching at 
all; and I am not saying that to the disparagement of 
our ministers, because every one who has been so un- 
fortunate (if it be unfortunate) as to stand up in the 
congregation of the people to speak to them, knows 
what a tremendous inspiration and help there is in 
seats filled with earnest consecrated hearts, and eyes 
upturned desirous for the one supreme thing. God 
speaks to us as often through the faces of our friends 
as He does in any other way; and the best 
preachers sometimes in the meeting for worship, 
are those who say not a word, but whose outbreathing 
is the breath of the Divine, as it permeates the con- 
gregation, and fills the atmosphere. We shall always 
have just as good a meeting under our system as the 
spirit which we bring to the meeting ourselves, and 
not one whit better. 


Again, the people who understand that religion is 
not entertainment will find a great deal of comfort 
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and homelikeness in our meetings for worship. We 
can get entertainment almost anywhere, but we can- 
not get that nameless fellowship which comes in a 
genuine Friends’ meeting, anywhere else under the 
sun, and I say that advisedly, because I have tried 
the experiment, and I know it is absolutely true. 

Again, the people who are hunting for a fellowship 
which is not altogether intellectual, which is a com- 
bination of a reasonably well-filled head with an 
equally well-filled heart, ought to find in our meet- 
ings welcome, comfort and consolation, and, in the 
main, I believe they will. The seekers for a religious 
fellowship which shall be creedless, which will 
put in the far background every semblance 
to the theological controversy, which shall put its 
feet solidly upon the fundamentals of genuine char- 
acter-building and enlargement of life, and leave pe- 
culiar doctrinal hairsplitting to the people who like 
that sort of thing, will find in these meetings a “ joy 
unspeakable,” and a perennial source of uplift and in- 
spiration. 

I notice that the parts of our discipline about 
which we say the most and hear the most, re- 
late almost entirely to conduct. Our queries and ad- 
vices almost entirely cover the normal relationship 
between men and men and women and women. There 
are no theological controversies in the Queries or the 
Advices, and these are the working force of our re- 
ligious system. They have to do with the establish- 
ment of right conduct, of right relationships, of help- 
ful human living. 

Now, I have nothing to offer to the excellent peo- 
ple who believe that the Society of Friends has had 
its principles and testimonies absorbed spongelike by 
the other denominations, until now it does not stand 
for anything in particular more than any other de- 
nomination. I do not believe that. It is true that 
a broadening liberality is characterizing the religious 
denominations. It is still true that the principles and 
testimonies of this Society remain to-day as peculiar 
as they were in the days when they were delivered by 
the founders of the Society. 

Supposing we could take into the great world, to 
the commercial life of our time, absorbed with its in- 
finite gain and getting, its competition, its conflict 
and its contest, the genuine principles of the Society 
of Friends. Now, that is not saying that we observe 
them ourselves—we do not altogether. We have not 
had enough of home consumption of our own spir- 
itual product to exhaust it; we need not feel at all 
troubled about that! We still have enough for our- 
selves and to pass on to the great world outside. The 
grand working principles of the common interest 
which underlies the testimony of our Society would 
be a tremendous thing in trade and traffic to-day. 

There is a tendency in our time to lay down a prop- 
osition that, whereas gambling on general principles 
is a bad thing, gambling in some of its prevalent forms 
is all right. Our testimony does not say that. Gam- 
bling is gambling in the Society of Friends according 
to its testimonies, its deliverances, and, in the main, 
according to its conduct. We could preach that doc- 


trine to the four winds to-day,and ought to be preach- 
ing it. We have no elaborate system of theological 
expression to which the human spirit must adjust it- 
self or readjust itself. The cardinal principle of this 
Society is the oneness of the Infinite, and the com- 
plete correspondence existing between the individual 
soul and that Infinite. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—IIL. 
BLUE RIVER, JEFFERSONVILLE, LOUISVILLE. 

When I left Indianapolis for Salem, Ind., on the 
morning of First month 27th, the mercury was 14 de- 
grees below zero, but it fortunately moderated during 
the day, and the next morning at Salem it was 10 
above, with no wind blowing. This Southern Indiana 
town, like the country east of it, has had a severe 
winter and an unusual amount of snow; it is very sel- 
dom that they have any sleighing, but at this time 
the streets of the town were glib with ice, and the 
sleighing was good on the country roads. The High- 
land Creek Meeting House, in which Blue River 
Monthly Meeting is held, is over three miles from 
the town, in which there are but two or three 
families. I remained over night with one of these, 
and went into the country next morning. 

Meetings had been appointed for Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Sixth-day morning and Sixth-day evening. We 
had ideal winter weather both days, and almost a full 
moon in the evening. As most of the young people 
were either going to school or teaching, the morning 
meetings were comparatively small, there being from 
fifty to sixty in attendance. In the evening there 
were over a hundred, most of whom were young peo- 
ple, and some of these had helpful messages. The 
meetings all gave evidence of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the midst, and those assembled were 
drawn very near together. 

The first Friends in this neighborhood came here 
from North Carolina in 1812. Elwood Trueblood’s 
mother, who was then an orphan girl of 12 years, 
walked the entire distance. The first settlement was 
made in the Blue River neighborhood, which gave 
the meeting its name, and here there grew up 
a strong Friends’ colony. When the separa- 
tion came, our friends gradually withdrew, leaving 
the other branch in possession. It was here that Ben- 
jamin Trueblood, of New England, spent his boy- 
hood. The land at Highland Creek is not very fer- 
tile, though good farmers raise twenty bushels of 
wheat and fifty bushels of corn to the acre. The 
members of the meeting are mostly farmers in mod- 
erate circumstances, who live the simple life and are 
rich in spiritual blessings. In pleasant weather the 
attendance at meeting on First-days is over one hun- 
dred, and the First-day School numbers from sixty 
to eighty. The young people hold a Christian En- 
deavor meeting every First-day evening. 

The meeting-house, which was built about seven 
years ago, will compare very favorably with our best 
country houses in the East. On the exterior it is a 
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plain, white frame building, with one small side 
porch. The meeting-room, which is entered by two 
doors from a vestibule in front, is heated by a fur- 
nace in the cellar. On a semi-circular platform at 
the opposite end there is one seat that will hold six 
or eight persons; in front of this is a small table, hold- 
ing a lamp and a large Bible. Several good lamps 
are suspended from the ceiling. The walls have a 
smooth, white finish, with a neat wainscoting; the 
platform and aisles are carpeted, and the solid 
benches, with high backs and curved seats, are very 
much like those in the new meeting-house at Lans- 
downe, Pa. The meeting is comparatively rich in 
vocal ministry; Thomas and Elwood Trueblood, both 
of whom have passed their three-score and ten, have 
long been recorded ministers; Sidney Trueblood, wife 
of Thomas, frequently has an acceptable message, 
and one of the younger members speaks occasionally. 

In 1855 Beezon Baynes moved into this neighbor- 
hood from near Gwynedd, Pa., bringing with him 
eight children; two others were afterwards born to 
him. These children married Highland Creek Friends 
(one of them being the wife of Elwood Trueblood), 
and the infusion of new blood was a benefit to the 
community. The father introduced Eastern methods 
of farming, and it was said of him at his funeral that 
he had made a thousand blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 

Their forefathers having come from North Caro- 
lina to eseape slavery, this was naturally a commun- 
ity of Abolitionists, and when the Civil War broke 
out so many of the Friends fought on the side of free- 
dom that the meeting made no attempt to deal with 
them for this violation of their peace principles. 
Nearly one-half of the male members who are 
now over sixty years of age were in the 
Union army. When “Morgan, the raider,” 
came through this section Beezon Baynes was 
brought before him; on being questioned the 
Quaker told the Confederate leader that he had 
always been a radical Abolitionist. To the surprise 
of a “ Southern sympathizer,” who was standing near, 
dressed in butternut brown, Beezon was allowed to re- 
turn to his home. When the man told Morgan 
that he had released one of the worst enemies of the 
South, Morgan said, “On which side are you?” 
“ Oh, I am on your side,” replied the man.” “ Then 
come right along with us,’ said Morgan; “ we need 
more soldiers.” As Morgan and his men were cap- 
tured soon after this, the ardent friend of the Confed- 
eracy did not have to go very far. 

On Seventh-day morning, having visited seven of 
their homes, I left this delightful neighborhood for 
Jeffersonville, which is opposite Louisville, on the 
Ohio River, and here there was no trace of ice or 
snow. I spent a pleasant day with two families of 
Friends who are members of Blye River Meeting, 
and we had a little meeting for worship in the even- 
ing. First-day and Second-day I spent in Louisville, 
Ky. Here I found two families of Friendly people, 
two of whom are still in membership with Friends. 
On First-day evening both families gathered under 


one roof and our meeting for worship was a strength 
and a comfort to me. Words cannot express my ap- 
preciation of the sympathy that I have everywhere 
received, 

A drive through Louisville showed it to be a city 
of beautiful streets and attractive homes, as well 
as a flourishing business center. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the largest plow works and the 
largest wagon works in the world are located 
here. Except in the heart of the city the houses are 
surrounded by yards and there is a large proportion 
of handsome residences. Most of those with whom 
I talked called their city “ Lou-ee-ville,” but a high 
school boy informed me that the best people give the 
name the English pronunciation. E. L. 


. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR WAR. 


All the horrors of the Chicago fire are as nothing 
compared with the wreck of human life upon a bat- 
tle field. All the world stands aghast at the loss of 
six hundred lives in a theater, while only a slight 
quiver of emotion is excited by the report of ten or 
twenty times as many strong men torn in pieces by 
shot and shell on some hotly-contested field. One 
principal reason for the difference in the intensity of 
the feeling in the one case and the lack of it in the 
other is that the general public does not see the 
blood-stained battle field, with its unspeakable hor- 
rors, while those who do see these things take them 
for granted as the necessary consequences of war, 
harden themselves to the effect of them, then put 
them out of sight and forget them as quickly as pos- 
sible. The people at large, educated by many cen- 
turies of tradition, take a similar view. But were 
they to see what follows any battle, the same anguish 
of spirit which is caused by the small event at home 
would make the tender heart of the world protest 
that anything but compulsion, to crime and dishonor, 
was better than war. Many a maiden, of the kind 
Tennyson describes, “ whose eyes grow tender over 
drowning flies,” catches the enthusiasm of the war 
spirit, when the sight of only one shattered human 
body, the effect of the firing of but one gun on the 
battle field, would cause her to protest in a panic of 


grief and shame that that was not what she intended. 
—Christian Register. 


“ How will the new order of woman bear herself 
toward the subject of dress?” Enlightened by true 
education, she will cast off allegiance to absurd and 
senseless fashions; kindled by the consciousness of 
Christian sisterhood with her fellow women, she will 
clothe herself in a manner that will not excite envy 
or intimidate the humble; sustained by the principles 
of a self-respecting individualism, she will scorn to 
attract attention by appeals to physical beauty. Her 
dress will show forth all the graces of true woman- 
hood, simplicity, truthfulness, self-sacrifice, self-re- 
spect, love for her fellow-beings, and reverence for 
the Creator.—Zion’s Watchman. 
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EBIONISM AND GNOSTICISM. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 9, 
SERIES OF 1904. 


* 
Read Romans, ii., 17-29; vii., 14-25. 


Therefore art thou inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest—(Romans, ii., 1.) 


We can hardly too much appreciate the originality 
of Jesus as a religious leader in that he laid down no 
creed, dictated no observances, arranged for no fixed 
statement of his own position and founded no organ- 
ization. Men were to live their higher natures and 
were to love one another; this was the substance of 
his commands; and by the very nature of these com- 
mands the whole responsibility of life was thrown 
on the individual. “ Be ye perfect; ” “ Love one an- 
other; ” these are not external acts, but internal con- 
ditions. There is no way to shift or avoid the bearing 
of such teaching if accepted, and it is very difficult 
not to accept it. There could be no sects among the 
loyal followers of such a teacher; “ infidelity ” could 
only appear in the form of hypocrisy; “ heresy ” 
could be no other than some form of dishonesty. 

But the first century had not come to an end when 
men began to seek for an easier way than the straight 
and narrow one. A creed is so much easier than a 
life; it is so much simpler to accept a truth on au- 
thority than to test and retain the good. Among the 
earliest sects were those which attempted to reduce 
to formula those simple teachings of Jesus concern- 
ing the needs of the poor, the advantages of poverty, 
the dangers of wealth. “ Ebionism” is a word de- 
rived from the Hebrew “ ebion,” or “ poor.” It came 
to have various shades of meaning. Small groups, 
priding themselves on their poverty as though it had 
some virtue in itself assumed the name “ ebionite ”’; 
it may have been used in very early times as a term of 
reproach for the Christians. But it seems in time to 
have been used especially of those various groups of 
Jews who accepted Jesus as the Messiah, but held 
fast also to the whole Jewish law. The “ Nazarenes,” 
when forced to leave Jerusalem, settled east of Jor- 
dan, at Pella. At first they were of course merely 
Jewish Christians, who practiced circumcision, ob- 
served the Sabbath in the old fashion and lived up 
otherwise to Jewish requirements. In time they be- 
came a separate sect, but they never had much part 
in the growth of the new religion. Other “ Ebion- 
ites” added to their demand for the whole Mosaic 
law a denial of the virgin birth of Jesus and of his 
divinity. Still another group, which seems to have 
been derived from the Jewish sect. of the “ Essenes,” 
is known by the name “Gnostic Ebionite.” They 
rejected all of the Old Testament except the Penta- 
teuch, and even part of that. But such part as they 
accepted they believed essential to all men; hence 
they were as bitter against Paul and the idea of Chris- 
tian freedom as any of the others. They rejected the 
idea of the Trinity, prohibited oaths, practiced bap- 
tism and circumcision, observed the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Sunday. This was an active prose- 
lyting sect and won many adherents. Some of their 
writings are still extant. 






But the great heresy of the early centuries was 
Gnosticism in its various forms. As Ebionism repre 
sented a Jewish modification of Christianity, Gnosti- 
cism represented what may be called a heathen modi- 
fication. In one or another of its phases it called in 
“elements drawn from Platonic philosophy, Jewish 
theology, Parseeism, Brahmanisim and Buddhism. In 
a way it represented the rationalism of a not over-ra- 
tional age, against traditionalism. It exalted what it 
called by a name much like our “ science ”; but it was 
a science built on mere speculation, without the rigid 
testing of what we now call science. The Gnostics 
occupied, on the whole, that part of Christendom 
which lay nearest the world. “They were,” says 
Gibbon, “ the most polite, the most learned and the 
most wealthy of the Christian name.” The Gnostics 
held that matter is evil, while spirit is wholly good, 
in which they were not unlike the so-called Christian 
Scientists. This led various divisions of the Gnostics 
in as many directions. If matter is evil, then the 
flesh is evil, and all evil comes from it. The flesh 
must therefore be mortified, denied, tortured, per- 
haps; out of this line of reasoning came the ascetics. 
But the spirit is pure; matter being evil can have no 
influence over it. Therefore, let the body do as it 
will, let its passions have full play. The flesh is ir- 
redeemably bad any way; let it do after its kind. So 
grew up the most outrageous corruption. More mod- 
erate men subjected the flesh to the control of the 
spirit and lived worthily under the same assumption. 
But matter being evil, God could not have created it. 
There must have been intermediate gods—a demi- 
urge or world-maker. Some Gnostics regarded Je 
hovah, the Hebrew God, as this secondary God, to 
be replaced in worship by the exalted God of the 
Christian. 

The Hebrew Scriptures were accepted as sacred 
books of truth. But, as the direct meaning is often 
contradictory or not literally acceptable, there must 
be a secret or hidden meaning. This led to mystical 
interpretation far worse than so-called “ spiritual in- 
terpretations ” of our own time. 


TOPICS. 
Sects and Heresies, Is Poverty a Blessing ?, Jewish 
Christianity, The Essenes. 


REFERENCES. 


Waterman’s “ The Post-Apostolic Age”; Gibbon, 
I., chap. 15; Milman, IT., chap. 5. 


People who are always seeking the help of others 
never amount to anything. Those who require to be 
propped and bolstered up all their lives cannot be de- 
pended upon in a crisis. When misfortune comes, 


they look around for something to lean upon. If 
the prop is not there, down they go; and, once down, 
they are as helpless as a capsized turtle. Many a one 
has succeeded beyond his expectations simply because 
all props were knocked from under him and he was 
obliged to stand on his feet and rely on himself.— 
Baptist Commonwealth. 
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Epitors: Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS ADVERTISING. 

The rapid development of and extension of adver- 
tising in recent years has been a natural accompani- 
ment of increasing commercial activity. That a man 
should inform the public of his desire to supply cer- 
tain of its needs, and fully and attractively set forth 
statements of his abilty to do so, is legitimate business 
and a convenience ta buyers. It is strictly within the 
domain of well-conducted business to display wares 
attractively, and to offer every convenience for the 
comfort and pleasure of those whom a dealer desires 
to serve. But the time has come when the competi- 
tion of interests leads many men to advertise to at- 
tract public attention rather than in accordance with 
actual facts. A survey of the advertising pages of 
any city paper suggests that most of the large dealers 
in the town are benevolently conducting business at 
a loss for the sake of furnishing the ever-sought-for 
“bargains ” to anxious buyers. Above the goods in 
the stores stand signs to inform the passer-by that 
these goods are being sold below cost or at half price. 
Great reduction sales are constant features of trade, 
and no means at present known to human invention 
is spared to induce the public not to put off till to- 
morrow what can be bought to-day, for this is the 
day of salvation for money. This overstrained condi- 
tion of pressure to extend business betokens an un- 
healthful condition, not only in business, but in the 
public mind. The dealers are trying to respond to 
public demands. They are striving to advertise to 
suit the people’s taste and to appeal to public desire. 
If men want something for nothing, enterprising deal- 
ers must make them feel that they are getting it, or 
trade will not prosper. As a result the necessary and 
legitimate exchange of commodities for equivalence 
of value is unhappily complicated with sham and pre- 
tence as to quality and price. The effect of this com- 
mercial condition is morally unhealthful for both 
dealers and patrons, and adds another element of com- 
plexity to the moral problems of society with which 
we nrust struggle. 
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Toward promoting more rational advertising we 
can perhaps do comparatively little. Absolutely, if 
we are advertisers, we can present our business claims 
truthfully and consistently; if we are buyers we can 
keep our business sense clear enough not to find es- 
pecial satisfaction in goods because they are said to be 
reduced in price, not to demand that we shall seem- 
ingly be served by another’s loss, and we can encour- 
age by practical means all dealers who strive, amidst 
the forced competition with exaggerated advertising, 
to maintain the standards of business by which the in- 
terests of both parties to every transaction are hon- 
estly served. 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


The fact that ministers among Friends have, as. 
such, no executive or pastoral duties, does not mean 
that there are no such duties in connection with a 
Friends’ meeting. We do not believe in a “ pastoral 
system,” in setting apart some one member of the 
congregation to do the preaching, visit the sick, see 
that the treasury is duly replenished, keep the outside 
world, and particularly the neighborhood around, im- 
pressed with our principles and testimonies, take the 
initiative in administering the discipline. We believe 
that there is a diversity of gifts and that it is good 
for the individual members of a meeting to exercise 
their several gifts and not good for them to spend all 
their time making money, their duties as members of 
the congregation being performed by a hired substi! 
tute. We believe in democratic congregationalism, 
not as a mere theory, but as a really workable plan. 

This thought of a diversity of gifts and of the im- 
portance of exercising them is scriptural as well as sci- 
entific, but most Christians do not think it possible to 
work it out in actual practice. It may be, they admit, 
that it could be done in New Testament times or at 
the time of the Reformation, or at some other more 
favored time, but it is impossible to do it in these days 
when you have to give your whole attention to busi- 
ness if you want to “succeed.” Friends have dared 
to commit themselves to this plan and persist in as- 
serting belief in it, even though, in doing so, they are 
an infinitesimal minority among Christians, and are 
even a minority among those who claim the name of 
Friends and share the heritage of Quaker traditions. 
It is then for us, if we believe in it so persistently, to 
work out our non-pastoral or congregational system 
of religious organization and adapt it to the condi- 
tions of the present time. There is the work to do; 
are we going to do our part in it in the way that we in- 
sist is better than the usual way of doing it ? 
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A number of meetings are doing practical work 
along this line and of especial interest is that of the 
Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. A Friend had for some time felt a concern 
that some provision be made by the monthly meeting 
for having a care over those who more or less fre- 
quently attend meeting and show an interest but who 
do not become members. At the Conference at As- 
bury Park some one in an address suggested that 
monthly meetings might have committees on member- 
ship whose duty it should be to hold meetings for ex- 
plaining and impressing our principles and testimon- 
ies on the general public and to weleome to member- 
ship any who might show an interest in joining with 
us in our work as a religious organization. The Friend 
presented his concern before the monthly meeting 
and spoke of the suggestion he had heard at the Con- 
ference. General unity with the concern and ap- 
proval of the suggestion was expressed. After due 
consideration as to the best way to proceed in the mat- 
ter a Committee on Membership was appointed, with 
liberty to appoint meetings and to proceed as way 
might open toward inviting concerned attenders of 
meeting to become members. 

The first work of the committee was to arrange a 
series of meetings at which those of our members who 
might seem best qualified to do so should be invited 
to present with a view to those outside the Society 
the views and testimonies of Friends. The first of 
these meetings was held at Girard Avenue Meeting 
House, Isaac H. Hillborn being asked to address it. 
This address has been published by the Representa- 
tive Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting un- 
der the title, “Views and Testimonies of the Society 
of Friends.” About a month later a meeting was held 
at West Philadelphia Meeting House, which was ad- 
dressed by Joel Borton. aa 

Toward the last of Third month, 1903, John J. 
Cornell was asked to address a public meeting at Race 
Street Meeting House. His theme was “ The Advan- 
tages of Becoming and Being a Friend.” This ad- 
dress has been published privately, many requests for 
it having been made. 

During the present winter two public addresses on 
the general topic of “ Views and Testimonies of the 
Society of Friends ” have been given under the care 
of the committee. Joseph S. Walton spoke in Girard 
Avenue Meeting House in Twelfth month on “ Mys- 
ticism the Background of Quakerism.” This address 
appeared in full in Tae Frrenps’ InretricEencer, and 
has been reprinted from our columns in pamphlet 
form. On Second month 3d Henry Wilbur addresesd 
a large audience in Race Street Meeting House on 


“ Fellowship in Religion.” The first part of this ad- 
dress appears in full from a stenographie report in 
another column of this issue, and will be concluded 
next week. 

Last year the committee handed to the overseers of 
the monthly meeting a number of names of persons 
who are now members of meeting. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The thirty-sixth annual convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Washington last week. About two hundred delegates 
were present and twenty-five States were repre- 
sented. Three yearly meetings of Friends were rep- 
resented by two delegates each. In the reports it 
appeared that the distribution of literature has been 
an important part of the work, 35,000 pieces having 
been circulated and material having been sent to Eng- 
land, Australia, Germany and Holland. Letters from 
the governors of four equal suffrage States were 
unanimous in agreeing that the women had been just 
as devoted to home duties since the ballot had been 
placed in their hands. As to the number of marriages 
and divorces before and after the suffrage laws, W yo- 
ming, Idaho and Utah thought it had had no effect 
on the ratios, while Colorado’s executive thought 
marriage is just as common now and that divorces are 
less. They all believed the granting of suffrage to 
women had brought about better legislation. A let- 
ter was read from Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, stating he was in en- 
tire sympathy with the movement for the enfran- 
chisement of women. The past year has been the 
best financially in the history of the Association. 
Most of the States have doubled their membership. 
At one session the completion of the fourth and last 
volume of the “ History of Woman’s Suffrage,” by 
Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, was cele- 
brated. This completes the story to date of the suf- 
frage movement in the United States and in other 
countries. 

The Massachusetts Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation has now been established long enough to 
show what it can do and what it cannot do in dealing 
with labor disputes. Governor Bates, in his annual 
message, suggests certain lines along which its powers 
need to be extended. It has power to summon wit- 
nesses, for instance, but none to compel them to testi- 
fy. A hampering point in the law is the requirement 
that a representative of labor shall produce written 
authority signed by a majority of his constituents be- 
fore making an application to the Board of Arbitra- 
tion; this has proven a cause of unnecessary delay. 
It will also be necessary to provide against delays in 
taking up a case because of press of work on the part 
of the members of the Board. This will cost the State 
some money, but the State is already committed to 
the principle of arbitration, and undoubtedly there 
would be more appeals to the board if it were known 
that prompt action could be secured. There seems to 
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be little disposition in Massachusetts to turn to com- 
pulsory arbitration, but there is a general public sen- 
timent in favor of improving the present law as far 
as possible short of compulsion. 

Senator Marcus A. Hanna died at his home in 
Cleveland, of typhoid fever, on the fifteenth, in his 
sixty-seventh. year. He was born at New Lisbon, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, of well-to-do parentage. 
His grandfather was a minister, in the Society of 
Friends. Declining to continue in college after one 
term at Western Reserve College, at Hudson, Ohio, 
where his home then was, he went into business, at 
first with his father’s wholesale grocery firm, after- 
ward in the coal and iron trade. He was very suc- 
cessful, and in ten years was the senior member of 
the firm, which took the name of M. A. Hanna & Co. 
He entered politics in order to bring his business abil- 
ity to bear in behalf of William McKinley, between 
whom and himself there was a warm friendship. His 
first public office was that of Senator from Ohio. It 
seems to have been generally felt that his election to 
the Presidency would have been inevitable had he 
given the word. 

New Jersey is taking up in earnest the reform of 
her factory legislation. A bill before the legislature, 
drafted under the direction of the Governor, looks to 
full and complete reformation of the present evils of 
child labor. It forbids the employment of children 
under 14 years of age, and of minors under 16 be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., and requires various safe- 
guards for the health and security of those employed 
in all the industrial establishments of the State. Se- 
vere penalties are to be imposed on employers and on 
parents who violate the act, or who swear falsely as 
to the age of a child, and the force of inspectors 
charged with the enforcement of the regulations is in- 
ereased. The bill leaves the matter of keeping chil- 
dren in school to the educational authorities, but it 
guarantees access to the factories where children are 
employed to the truant officers. 


The Congress of Road Builders and the American 
Road Makers’ Association met jointly at Hartford, 
Connecticut with 1,000 delegates present. Improve- 
ment of highways by State and national aid was the 
chief topic of discussion. Senator Latimer, of South 
Carolina, pointed out that while transportation over 
roads in Europe costs ten cents a mile, it costs us 
twenty-five cents. By making our roads as good as 
theirs we would save our people $500,000,000 a year. 
He also showed that the work of improvement cannot 
be handled by individuals, that no civilized country 


has good roads except the government has taken 
charge. 


By way of experiment in mining education four of 
the largest scientific schools of the country will hold 
a joint session the coming summer in a Colorado min- 
ing district for the study of practical mining and mine 
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engineering. The students will go into camp at a 
mine to be leased for the purpose, a small force of 
skilled miners will be employed as instructors, and 
the students will engage in actual mining operations, 
sinking shafts, driving levels, timbering and similar 
practical work, and will make underground surveys, 
take samples from the ore bodies, make assay plans 
and undertake other work of an engineering char- 
acter. 


According to a report just issued, child labor is rap- 
idly decreasing in New York State under the new law 
that went into effect Tenth month 1st. Not only has 
there been a large decrease in the total number of 
children receiving permits to work, but there has 
been, also, almost a total elimination of the perjury 
resorted to by parents, under the old law, to get chil- 
dren into factories and stores. The requirements 
which have caused this change are a minimum age, a 
minimum amount of schooling and proof that the 
child has been observing the compulsory school law. 


On the recommendation of Governor Murphy, of 
New Jersey, a bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature with a view to abating the sign-board nuisance. 
All signs erected elsewhere than on the premises of 
the advertiser are to be taxed $5 per square foot. 
This will be welcome news to all who have occasion to 
travel between New York and Philadelphia or to the 
seashore, and many such would like to have a vote 
on the measure. 

A call has been issued for a national nominating 
convention of the Lincoln Republican party, to be 
held in St. Louis, Seventh month 25th. The call in- 
vites the attendance of all persons, white or negro, 
who favor pensioning former slaves, who believe in 
paying for the property of Southerners confiscated or 
destroyed during the Civil War, who favor a national 
slave school fund, increased wages for mail carriers 
and union labor. 

Governor Vardaman talks away about education 
making criminals of negroes. The records show that 
not a single graduate of Tuskegee or Hampton can be 
found to-day in any jail or penitentiary. Further, it 
is shown that 90 per cent. of the colored persons in 
prison to-day are without knowledge of trades, and 
that 61 per cent. are illiterate. But records have lit- 
tle to do with talk, if only people would pay less at- 
tention to the talk. 

A member of Congress from Colorado, John F. 
Shafroth, a Democrat, having become convinced that 
he had not been legally elected, arose in the House 
the other day and said so, voluntarily giving up his 
seat to his Republican opponent. 


The House of Delegates of Porto Rico, by a vote of 
15 to 11, has passed a measure for the abolition of the 
death penalty, and the indications are that it will pass 
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the Council, thus leaving the final decision to Gov- 
ernor Hunt. The Americans are almost solidly in 
favor of capital punishment, which is opposed by the 
natives in general. 


The bill in the Kentucky Legislature, designed to 
disfranchise negroes on the ground of illiteracy, was 
virtually killed on the second, when its consideration 
was indefinitely postponed. 


BIRTHS. 


CORNELL.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Second month 12th, 1904, 
to Edward and Fsther Haviland Cornell, a daughter, who is 
named Katherine. 


DORISS.—First month 25th, 1904, at Germantown, Pa., to 
John W. and Anna D. Pancoast Doriss, a daughter, who is 
named Frances Pancoast Doriss. 


SHERWOOD.—At Waynesville, O., Twelfth month 14th, 
1903, to Frederic Baily and Elizabeth W. Sherwood, a daughter, 
named Dorothy. 


WHETSTONE.—-At Bala, Montgomery County, Pa., Third 
month 12th, 1903, to Walter and Susie Smith Whetstone, a 
daughter, named Dorothy. 


MARRIAGES. 
RUSSELL—CARPENTER.—In New York city, in the pres- 
ence of George Clark Houghton, minister of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Edward Wright Russell, M.D., of Clearfield, 
Pa., son of Dr. Edward A. and Louisa A. W. Russell, and 
Marion Edgerton Carpenter, daughter of Henry C. and Agnes 
E. Carpenter, of Dresden, Germany. 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—In Lansdale, Pa., on Sixth-day, First month 22d, 
1904, Benjamin Ambler, the oldest person in that borough, at 
the age of 93 years, 4 months and 19 days; a member of Gwyn- 
edd Monthly Meeting. 


BROWNING.—At Crum Elbow, N. Y., First month 19th, 
1904, Ethan Browning, in the 89th year of his age. A lifelong 
and consistent member of the Society of Friends, and an elder 
of Creek Monthly Meeting for a number of years. His funeral 
was largely attended at Crum Elbow Meeting House on Sixth- 
day, the 22d, where testimonies were borne to his upright char- 
acter. ‘ 

We do not feel that we can let the passing on of this Friend 
go by without a few words about his useful and exemplary 
life, for the encouragement of others. He was much given to 
hospitality. There was always room in his heart and home 
for his friends, whom he met with a smile. When others saw 
clouds, his vision pierced the clouds and caught a glimpse ot 
the sunshine. He is survived by four sons and one daughter, 
all members of the Society of Friends, and all living in the 
town of Clinton, Dutchess County, N. Y., and were all at his 
bedside at the time of his death. He remarked to a Friend 
who called to see him a short time before his death that he 
hoped he had never harmed any one. His wife died in 1891. 

T. 8S. 

BURGESS.—In Langhorne, Pa., at the residence of her 
cousin, Sarah H. Burgess, First month 9th, 1904, Elizabeth 
W., widow of the late Dr. Aaron H. Burgess, of Philadelphia, in 
the 76th year of her age, a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

GRIEST.—At the home of his daughter, from pneumonia, on 
the morning of Second month 4th, 1904, Daniel Griest, aged 
67 years; a member of Nebraska Half Year’s Meeting. 

HARDY.—At his home, in Bendersville, Pa., Twelfth month 
23d, 1904, Benjamin W. Hardy, in the 68th year of his age; 
a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

OGDEN.—At Bunker Hill, [lL, Second month 4th, 1904, Anna 
F. Ogden. aged 79, daughter of Nathan and Eliza Shotwell, 


Rahway, N. J., and member of Chicago Central Meetin f 
Friends; interment at Chicago. io 


POWELL.—At her home, near New Baltimore Station, 
Greene County, N. Y., on First month 17th, 1904, Martha G. 
Powell, aged 82 years and 7 months. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Daniel Bedell and Marium Gurney, and wife of Coenrad 
Powell, who passed on before nearly three years ago. She was 
a lifelong member of the Society of Friends, and although for 
many years an invalid and unable to go much from home, was 
always deeply interested in the Society, and in hearing and 
reading accounts of the meetings. She had “set her house in 
order,” and was cheerfully awaiting the summons to go hence, 
but willing to remain as long as the Lord willed, realizing the 
loneliness which would be felt in the home should she be called 
away. Her pure, gentle and unselfish nature endeared her to 
all who knew her, and many were the sweet words of council 
and encouragement she gave to those who came to her with 
the troubles and perplexities of life, as many were wont to do; 
for she was always interested in and willing to do what she 
could for all. She was conscious to the last, commending 
the two daughters to the Heavenly Father’s care, and passed 
away as peacefully as one who wraps his draperies about him, 
and lies down to pleasant dreams. She was a devoted wife 
and mother, and hers was indeed a beautiful life well spent. 


“One more lamp to light us up the shining way, 
One more hand to guide to that land of endless day.” 


SCARLETT.—On First month 23d, 1904, at his home in 
Philadelphia, Edwin Way Scarlett, in his 57th year; an elder 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting held at Race Street. 

A kind and devoted father, a helpful and loving friend to all, 
a man with his share of trials and tribulations, but so filled 
with the Divine Spirit as to enable him to bear and come out 
victorious; an elder and overseer who never failed in his 
duties—so Edwin Way Scarlett left this world in peace, with 
malice towards none. 


SMITH.—At the home of her son, Heston J. Smith, near 
Pineville, Buckingham Township, Bucks County, Pa., on Sec- 
ond-day, Second month Ist, 1904, Sarah A. Smith, widow of 
Charles Smith, aged 80 years. A member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of her sister, Hannah B. Stabler, in 
Sandy Spring, Md., First month 25th, 1904, Caroline Taylor, 
daughter of the late Jonathan and Lydia B. Taylor, of Loudoun 
County, Va., and sister of the late T. Clarkson Taylor, in the 
72d year of her age. Interment at Lincoln, Va., First month 
27th, 1904. She was a lifelong member of Goose Creek Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. A friend sends the following lines con- 
cerning her: 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” A review of the quiet, un- 
obtrusive and unselfish life of the dear one so lately removed 
from among us, forcibly recalls the above text and gives the 
comforting assurance to relatives and friends that with her 
all is well, and that the loss is ours alone. Seldom have we 
known one so forgetful of self, while sparing no effort to con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of those about her. 

Her humble spirit would desire no eulogy, and yet hers was 
a rare example of the Christian virtues in the quiet home life, 
and we who are yet left to finish our work here should be the 
better for having known and loved her. 


THOMAS.—At 1618 Green Street, Philadelphia, Second 
month 6th, 1904, Mary Emma, wife of Hugh M. Thomas, aged 
64 years. 

This dear Friend passed peacefully away after a short illness 
of pneumonia. The funeral took place on the morning of the 
8th instant. It was largely attended, and the comforting 
words that were spoken appealed to the many sorrowing hearts. 
Though not a member, she was in sympathy with Friends’ prin- 
ciples, and for some years attended Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue Meeting and enjoyed the good counsel of our much- 
loved friend, Isaac H. Hillborn. She leaves a lonely husband 
and many friends to mourn the loss. 


WRIGHT.—Suddenly, of membranous croup, First month 
29th, 1904, Chester S., son of Edward and Jane Wright, in the 
10th year of his age; a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 


When some sunny spot in those bright fields 
Needs the fair presence of an added flower; 
Down sweeps a starry angel in the night; 
At morn the rose has vanished from our bower. 


Yes! the sweet Gardener hath borne him thence, 
Nor must we seek to take him thence away; 

You shall behold him in some coming hour, 
Full blossomed in His fields of cloudless day. 
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EDWIN L. PEIRCE. 


The funeral of Edwin L. Peirce, a notice of whose death was 
published in this column last week, was attended by a large 
concourse of Friends at Moorestown Meeting House, Second 
month 3d, and was a season in which the spoken word and the 
voice of supplication were freely and harmoniously handed forth 
by Joseph 8. Elkinton, Samuel S. Ash and many others. As 
one Friend said, “Edwin had his faults;” yes; and so have 
we all, and the sense of our infirmities and short-comings as 
mortal beings makes us realize that we have been forgiven 
much by our dear Lord and Saviour. It is not the spirit of 
judgment, but the spirit of charity that we are to have for 
each other. “To err is human, to forgive divine.” To our 
finite vision our friend should have lived many years of useful- 
ness, for he was an earnest worker, devoted in the cause of 
his Divine Master. None was more ready to go to small or 
distant meetings, though at considerable sacrifice to him on 
account of time or business. Often, from a sense of duty and 
sympathy, he has attended funerals, far from home as well as 
near by, where his words of comfort and uplifting of trust and 
faith have cheered the sorrowing ones. In the words he so of- 
ten quoted, “That the wings of ancient goodness might rest 
over us,” so he finished his course with the peace and ap- 
proval of his God. ANNA M. ORMSBY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTES. 


An Educational Conference will be held in the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House Woodstown, N. J., on Seventh-day afternoon, Third 
month 5th, at 1.30 p.m. The speakers are Professor George H. 
Nutt, of George School, who will talk on the subject of 
“Manual Training,” and William W. Birdsall, principal of the 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, whose subject is “The Prac- 
tical Value of Education.” 

It is earnestly desired that the members of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and all others 
interested in education, will attend. Train leaves Market 
Street Ferry, Philadelphia, for Woodstown at 11 a.m. 

Friends from Philadelphia and vicinity expecting to be pres- 
ent will please notify S. Francis Moore, Woodstown, N. J 


The Friends who were instrumental in having published the 
address of John J. Cornell on the “ Advantages of Becoming 
and Being a Friend” desire that as many copies as possible be 
placed in the hands of those not yet members of our Society. 
Friends and others may obtain copies from Arthur C. Jackson, 
3117 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, sending their orders 
through the nearest First-day School or Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. It is desired to distribute them in this way as widely 
as possible. Any desiring to purchase copies can do so from 
the Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, at 5 cents each. 


A meeting under the care of the Membership Committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting will be held in West Philadel- 
phia Meeting House (Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue), 
Third-day, Second month 23d. Isaae Wilson will speak inform- 
ally, his subject being “ Friends’ Views of Conversion and of 
Atonement.” Friends are requested to invite all who might be 
interested, especially non-members who are more or less fre- 
quent attenders of our meetings. 


The time of holding the regular Philanthropic Conference of 
Western Quarterly Meeting has been changed to Third month 
27th. It will be in the new meeting house at West Grove, Pa., 
and will be addressed by Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania. Due reminder will be given in our Cal- 
endar of Meetings. 

President Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Central High 
School, will lecture in the course under the auspices of the 
Ethical Society at New Century Hall, 124 South Twelfth 
Street, Seventh-day, at 4 p.m., on “Moral Education of the 
Young in the Protestant Churches.” 

Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford College, will speak 
on “ Quaker Morality ” at Concord, Pa., in the meeting house. 
on First-day, the 21st, at 2.30 p.m. 


Friends expecting to attend Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., on Third month Ist will note that the time 
for holding the quarterly meeting of ministers and elders has 
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been changed from 11 o’clock a.m. to 10.30 a.m., Second-day, 
Second month 29th. 


Isaac and Ruth Wilson expect to attend Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting at Wrightstown, Pa., on the 25th; also Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting at Mt. Holly, N. J., on Third month Ist. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TRAINING FOR THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE NORTH. 


Every one familiar with the daily newspapers must know 
how frequently crimes are mentioned in them as being com- 
mitted by the colored people, and any one going into almost 
any of our country towns or villages will be told of hosts of 
these people frequenting back alleys and streets, “lazy, good- 
for-nothing fellows,” half-fed and half-clad, committing depreda- 
tions against the law and order of their respective neighbor- 
hoods, creating an ever-increasing prejudice against the entire 
negro race. On the other hand, in many locations of our cities, 
and even in the halls of learning, we meet colored men and 
women so well-behaved and highly-cultured that it is a pleasure 
as well as an inspiration, to have seen them, showing that cir- 
cumstances have quite as much to do with the condition of 
these people as the color of their skin, and yet too generally 
they are all classed as one set of beings, and each and every one 
made to bear the stigma of all. 

This last fact is a very discouraging feature to negroes of 
good morals and aspiring intellects. We all know that the 
higher and more cultivated the faculties the more sensitive the 
individual, especially in the face of prejudice on account of 
color and caste. Stings which poison the noble sense of honor 
and purity go out like so many firebrands to blast and blight 
the higher sense of manhood and womanhood. 

Coming in contact with colored people who are cultured and 
well-to-do, we learn with touching pathos how much many of 
them suffer mentally from these depressing influences, and from 
circumstances over which they have no control. 

And we can but feel that since the same attributes of spirit 
fill alike all human thought and consciousness, that alike all 
mankind are creatures of a divine purpose, embraced within the 
compassion of divine love, there are double reasons why col- 
ored men should be lifted by culture and training to a place, 
and surrounded by circumstances where they, with the rest of 
humanity, may become an honor instead of a blot to the race. 

Anatomically there is no perceptible difference between the 
white and colored man; the same structure marks them both, 
with the same physiological functions of brain and muscle. 
And yet the question of the equality of race is one we cannot 
settle; prejudice and former condition are facts we cannot 
remove; and in the great outlook of human progress it is a 
waste of time to discuss them. They are really questions of 
little moment when compared with that of doing justice and 
giving equality of rights to our fellow-beings (be they black 
or white), which is now the demand of the hour. If we have 
an inferior race among us, as patriots it should be our highest 
ambition to improve it, and since a part of that race has proven 
it is capable of culture and worthy of trust, the task is not a 
discouraging one. This man of color is with us. He is here 
as an American citizen, made so by the laws of our country. 
His home at this date is no more in Africa than ours is in Eng- 
land or Germany; as a people we came here about the same 
time, making our nativity about equal. Of his coming and hav- 
ing served as a large factor in producing the staples of com- 
merce (cotton, sugar and rice) by which the United States built 
up its financial credit, both at home and abroad, in its early 
struggle for independence, it must be admitted it was rot of 
his own free will. Nor was our obligation of this debt to the 
slave by any means cancelled when, through a military neces- 
sity, he was set free without the slightest material recompense 
for generations of service, destitute of food, shelter, clothing— 
as some one has written, without even a “frying pan,” It is 
true that this past history is something of which the present 
generation in this country has no account to give. It only 
stands as a pointer board of a cause to an effect; but is not 
the great Ruler of nations pointing to us with the finger of 
justice, as well as the decrees of prudence that we look 
around for a wise solution of this great question, that we seek 
a means by which we may share in ample supply, our oppor- 
tunities and our privilege for putting these colored le in 
a position of knowing how to earn an independent livelihood 
with the same skill and culture which the progress of the times 
demands of all artisans. These people certainly should be 
taught how to make and to mend. Are there not some among 
the multitude of the gifted and financially able willing to “go 
out among the highways and hedges” and gather in these peo- 
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e, bidding them come up to the table of the Lord, eat and 

filled with knowledge, wisdom, prudence, that the colored 

man, as the white man, may be converted into an intelligent 
and industrious fellow-citizen? 


West Philadelphia. REBECCA MOORE. 





FROM A CONVINCED FRIEND. 


[The following is extracted from a letter enclosed to us along 
with a business communication. The writer did not give us 
permission to publish his name.] 

My interest in the principles of the Society of Friends was 
awakened about one year ago, and since then | have been reach- 
ing out for all the information I could get. The INTELLIGEN- 
CER has not been the least of my hel 

The writer is not a member of the Society of Friends. He 
united with a church at an early age, and lived for over twenty 
years in a vain endeavor to “ grow in grace” and knowledge 
of the will of God in accordance with that creed. 

During all those years his mind was fixed upon a “ being sit- 
ting on a throne” in a city paved with gold. To the humble 
follower of Christ, who has never known a creed, this would 
require quite a stretch of the imagination. Finally, after much 
concern of mind, and some tribulation, he has arrived so close 
to the principles of Friends that he can say with Emerson, “I 
am more Quaker than anything else.” It seems to me that 
the thought of the twentieth century will be in the direction 
of the simple gospel of Christ, as never before. People are 
thinking for themselves on religious subjects, as never before. 
The Society of Friends has a message for this scientific age. 
Let the principles of Friends be given to the world freely, that 
those for whom the way is opened may have a better under- 
standing of the “ Divine Light” that is ever present within 
themselves. 

No faith is so little known and understood as that of 
Friends. To the average mind the term Quaker means nothing 
more than a peculiar mode of dress and style of speech. That 
Quakerism stands for a spiritual interpretation of “the law 
and the prophets,” rather than striving to feed upon the let- 
ter, would be a revelation to many inquiring minds. 

A lady said in my hearing, “ The Quaker religion is beautiful, 
if I could only believe it.” The fact that she did not believe 
it obscured its real beauties. Possibly the daily walk and con- 
versation of some faithful soul, whose life was a never-ending 
sermon, had left its impress upon this woman. How clearly 
the truth is revealed to us at times! We “wait upon the 
Lord,” and how wonderfully he manifests himself! What 
more does man need than the guidance of the “ light within ” ? 
Why should one man, or a body of men, formulate a creed, and 
expect the rest of mankind to guide their lives thereby? Such 
a plan for the advancement of the spiritual kingdom, and the 
uplifting of each individual life, has resulted in “ irrepressible 
conflict throughout the ages.” Should we regard the Scrip- 
tures as the word of God in a literal sense? “ But the word 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” The law of God is within, and the word 
of scripture or of church is authoritative only when the voice 
within responds thereto. The “Sermon on the Mount ap- 
peals to us with the voice of authority because the voice with- 
in responds.” 

“He who would obey the law of God must first learn to 
read that law within his own soul.” 





IN BEHALF OF DEFRAUDED INDIANS. 


[A Friend who had read the appeal in “ Behalf of Defrauded 
Indians ” in our issue of First month 23d, and had immediately 
set about to do what might be done in the matter, wrote us to 
ask why the Indians of Southern California should not have 
been included in the petitions; since there are tribes there in 
very much the same plight. We replied that, without knowing 
very accurately the local situation, it would seem best .to co- 
operate definitely with the Northern California Association, 
since they must have some good reason for concentrating their 
efforts in behalf of the Indians of the northern part of the 
State; there seems to be an opportunity to help in doing some- 
thing definite for these particular Indians, and by trying to in- 
clude more than this in our efforts perhaps less, or nothing at 
all, might be accomplished. 

We also wrote to a Friend in California, who is actively in- 
terested in the matter, and have received the following reply: ] 

In reference to our organization I would say that we have 
never felt it proper for us to interfere with work south of the 
Tehachipe Pass, as those Indians have been before the public 
for a long time. The Indian Rights Association has for many 
years done what they could, and recently the Sequoia League 


has taken up their cause. Doubtless you all know what gov- 
ernment has done in settling the Warners’ Ranch Indians. 
There are several other bands needing attention, we know, and 
we suppose the Sequoia League will take them up, now the 
Warner’s Ranch matter is attended to. The circumstances and 
surroundings of the Southern bands are so different from those 
at the North that it seems to us a very wise arrangement to 
divide the work. I cannot in a letter explain these differences, 
but they are real, and while we hope the earnest people who 
have joimed the Sequoia League may succeed in bettering the 
condition of the Southern Indians, the Northern California In- 
dian Association is compelled to confine itself to the portion of 
the State that has for the last eight years received such care 
as we could give. 

If our petition receives the approval of Congress it may en- 
courage a similar course in the South. 

Our organization is a branch of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation, and when we were beginning our labors we were noti- 
fied that our limits were north of Tehachipe Pass, as another 
branch covered the remainder of this large State. 

Respectfully, ANNA F. TABER. 

NotTe.—Our limits cover 600 miles from north to south. The 
State is so long that it is equal to the distance from New York 
to Chicago. So thee will see it is better to divide the dis- 
tricts. 





CALL FOR A FRIENDS’ HOME. 


A short time ago I read in either a Boston or New York pa- 
per that the “Friends” were about taking steps to commem- 
orate the sufferings and persecutions the early Friends had to 
endure when they came to this country for freedom of speech 
and religious liberty, but did not say what it was to be, and 
wound up by saying: “There is plenty of money there.” I 
was led to think, then why do they not imitate other denom- 
inations and build a home for women of little or no means, 
and gather them in. I am a member, but my business has kept 
me from mingling much with them, so do not know, but there 
may be such women as would like to end their days with those 
of their own belief more pleasantly and economically than in 
separate households. Take, for instance, St. Luke’s Home, in 
New York—an elegant home, fit for any one. Will some of 
the moneyed women Friends consider the matter and agitate it, 
and excuse my audacity. D. HALL. 

Milton, Ulster County. 


A CHILD’S VICTORY. 

A coal cart was delivering an order in Clinton place the other 
day, and the horses made two or three great efforts to back 
the heavily loaded cart to a spot desired, and then became ob- 
stinate. The driver began to beat the animal, and this quickly 
collected a crowd. He was a big fellow with a fierce look in 
his eyes, and the on-lookers were chary about interfering, 
knowing what would follow. 

“T pity the horse, but I don’t want to get into a row,” re- 
marked one. 

“I’m satisfied I could do him up with the gloves on, but he 
wouldn’t fight that way,” added a second. 

“Im not in the least afraid to tackle him,” put in a young 
man with a long neck, “ but about the time I got him down, 
along would come a policeman and arrest us both.” 

The driver was beating the horse and nothing was being done 
about it, when a little girl eight years of age approached and 
said: “ Please, mister.” 

“ Well, what yer want ?” 

“If you'll only stop, I'll get all the children around here, and 
we'll carry every bit of coal to the manhole and let you rest 
while we’re going it.” 

The man stood up and looked around in a defiant way, but, 
meeting with pleasant looks, he began to give in, and after a 
moment he smiled and said: “ Mebbe he didn’t deserve it, but 
I’m out of sorts to-day. There goes the whip, and per- 
haps a lift on the wheel will help him.” 

The crowd swarmed about the cart, and a hundred hands 
helped to push the old horse and the cart off the spot with one 
effort.—Baltimore Christian Advocate. 


This week The Macmillan Company publish “ The Adventures 
of Elizabeth in Riigen,” the new book by the author of “ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden.” Elizabeth is as charming as 
ever in her new volume, which tells the story of her adventures 
and experiences during eleven happy days which she spent driv- 
ing around the beautiful island in the Baltic. 
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UNITY AND PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


At the Central Committee of the Friends’ General 
Conference, held at Salem, O., Eighth month, 1903, 
two meetings of the sub-Committee on Education 
were held. Much interest and concern was expressed 
in favor of more general and substantial education in 
the Society of Friends. The importance and value 
of higher education, the necessity of interesting iso- 
lated members and others in the educational work 
of the Society, led to the appointment of a standing 
committee for the purpose of furthering these ends. 
This working committee consisted of three members 
and an advisory committee of one from each of the 
yearly meetings, as follows: Joseph S. Walton, 
chairman; Susan W. Janney, Mary Willits, J. Eu- 
gene Baker, Philadelphia; Eli M. Lamb, Baltimore; 
William M. Jackson, New York City; Edith M. Win- 
der, Indiana; Alice Tomlinson, Illinois; Lorin H. 
Bailey, Ohio; Edgar M. Zavitz, Genesee. 

he first meeting of this committee was held at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Second month 6th, where 
it was decided that R. Barclay Spicer, Mary Willits 
and Joseph S. Walton be appointed as an Editorial 
Board to provide material of an educational nature 
for publication in Friends’ journals and other papers. 
This material was to give expression to the distinctive 
characteristics of Friends’ schools, their desirability 
in point of influence and moral guidance, and at the 
same time to*emphasize the importance of keeping in 
touch with the best pedagogical and psychological 
thought of the day. 

The committee also decided to invite President Jo- 
seph Swain, of Swarthmore College, to become one 
of its number, which invitation has been accepted. 

It was further decided that all information and ma- 
terial collected by the Editorial Board should be for- 
warded to the chairman of this committee, Joseph 
S. Walton, who, with Edward B. Rawson, should 
form a committee to select, edit and publish a series 
of educational bulletins to be distributed among iso- 
lated Friends and others. : 

The committee, in its deliberations, expressed a 
deep concern for the educational welfare of isolated 
Friends’ children and those who have descended from 
Friends. To this end it was recommended that the 
members of the Advisory Committee and others alive 
to this subject should furnish the chairman with 
names and addresses of those who are interested in 
education among Friends, or who might be interested 
to receive the publications of the committee. It was 
urged that an effort be made to impress upon Friends 
the necessity of special training and wholesome in- 
fluences to surround the youth during the adolescent 
period as a time when preparation for the responsi- 


bilities of college life or the duties of a business ca- 
reer is in progress, 


Expression was given to the importance of the in- 
fluence exercised by those Friends’ meetings where 
the pupils of Friends’ schools are in regular attend- 
anee. The question was asked, “ What can be done 








to make these meetings more valuable opportunities 
for the spiritual development of the children in at- 
tendance?” It was suggested that these occasions 
should not be left wholly unprovided with instruction, 
but that they should be used to accomplish genuine 
moral and spiritual work among the children; that 
persons capable of holding the attention of young peo- 
ple, of interesting and instructing and touching their 
tender minds should be frequently invited to such 
meetings; that members of the meetings should be 
urged to more regular and faithful attendance and to 
perform their part in preserving in the meeting that 
silent influence which has been of such inestimable 
value to many pupils in attendance at Friends’ meet- 
ings. 

It was suggested and hoped that in time the com- 
mittee might acquire such funds as would enable it 
to establish scholarships for the benefit of some who 
could not otherwise secure adequate education. 

The committee adjourned to meet Fifth month 
7th, 1904, in the parlor at Fifteenth and Race streets. 


MIAMI QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Held at Waynesville, 0., Second month 13th, 1904. 
Although it was feared our quarterly meeting 
would be small on account of some scarlet fever in 
Waynesville, the attendance was fully as large as 
usual. 


A feeling of thankfulness for the privilege of at- 
tending Friends’ meetings was expressed by several, 
and this sentiment seemed to pervade the meeting. 

Regret was also expresed that so many of our mem- 
bers appear to ignore these privileges to the disad- 
vantage of themselves and our Society. 

In addition to the regular routine of business the 
meeting endorsed the “ Ward option” bill now be- 
fore the Ohio Legislature and the Hepburn bill on 
trial in our national halls of legislation, and appro- 
priated $25 to each of the Southern schools at Aikin 
and Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


The subject of special interest at this time was the 
Friends’ Boarding Home. Although there was no 
action taken on it by the Quarterly Meeting the com- 
mittee having it in charge met and compared notes 
with members present, both of the committee and of 
the meeting. 

On this occasion we were all gratified to find our 
former efforts had been quite fruitful and in summing 
up found we were only short $555 of the $15,000 re- 
quired to make any subscriptions binding. 

A subscription forwarded by a member of the com- 
mittee but given by an Eastern Friend was especially 
gratifying and it was suggested we make our shortage 
known through Tue Frrenps’ InreiricEnocer. 

While the shortage is not a large amount compared 
with the total, the committee has canvassed pretty 
thoroughly and feel the necessity of completing the 
total subseriptions as soon as possible, that we may 
proceed with arrangements to build the coming 
spring and summer. 

Should any persons feel willing to aid us in this 
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good effort and want further information it can be ob- 
tained by addressing: Franklin Packer, a member of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, George School, 
Newtown, Pa., or Reuben M. Roberts, treasurer of 
said committee, South Charleston, O. 


THE SUFFERERS IN BULGARIA AND 
MACEDONIA. 

What Paul saw in the spirit, the vision of the man 
of Macedonia, who called to him for help for his 
country, we have before us in the flesh. The suffer- 
ing and destitution, resulting from insurrection in 
Macedonia, are extreme. Twenty-five thousand 
Macedonians have managed to cross the border into 
Bulgaria. Several times that number remain in Mace- 
donia, homeless, their herds and crops destroyed, per- 
ishing of cold and starvation. Every one is familiar 
to some extent with the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in that unhappy country for the last two years 
and more, the active agitation of the Macedonian rev- 
olutionists, the rising in rebellion of a portion of the 
Macedonian people, the attempt of the Turkish au- 
thorities to suppress the revolution with the utmost 
severity by overwhelming force. With the rights 
and wrongs of the Macedonians we are not now con- 
cerned, but we cannot help being concerned with the 
relief of fellow human beings and fellow Christians, 
of innocent women and children, who are perishing 
by the hundred, and will perish by the thousand, 
most cruelly, unless Christian Europe and Christian 
America come to the rescue. 

An American missionary on the field sends the fol- 
lowing cablegram: “ Severe winter makes call for re- 
lief strenuously urgent. Although enfeebled by in- 
sufficient food, people have no bedding but their sum- 
mer garments—living in straw booths, among ruined 
villages on cold mountain sides. Many die of pneu- 
monia. Mortality increasing fast. I beg beloved 
fatherland come to rescue.” 

We appeal to you for contributions to aid the des- 
titute and suffering Macedonians in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. For some months, not less, certainly, 
than $1,000 a day are required to relieve the most 
pressing wants—clothing, food, fuel. Ten times that 
sum could be used to advantage. All contributions 
sent to Brown Brothers & Co., Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, will be forwarded without ex- 
pense. American missionaries in the field will super- 
intend wisely and economically the distribution of all 
sums thus forwarded for purposes of relief to all suf- 
ferers without regard to race or religion. 


The New York Committee—Signed, Hon. Seth Low, Mayor 
of New York; Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Edward S. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., C. C. Creegan, D.D., Henry 0. 
Dwight, LL.D., Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., John P. Peters, 
D.D., Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., David J. Burrell, D.D., 
J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., Morris K. Jesup, Robert S. MacAr- 
thur, D.D., John 8. Kennedy, George W. Wickersham, Everett 
P. Wheeler. 

The Philadelphia Committee—Signed, Right Rev. O. W. 
Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Right Rev. A. Mackay-Smith, D.D., 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., 
Charles Wood, D.D., Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., LL.D., Marvin 
J. Eckels, D.D., James Crawford, D.D., Talcott Williams, 
L.H.D., Hon. John Wanamaker, John H. Converse, Lewis H. 
Redner, Rudolph Blankenburg, E. Frank Carson. 
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MARY T. IVINS. 


(Written for the Philadelphia County Suffrage Society and 
published by request.) 

In recalling the many-sided personality of Mary 
T. Ivins one cannot forget her striking characteris- 
tics as a friend. Indeed, this might almost be said to 
have been her vocation—the cultivation of friend- 
ship. So great was her interest in any work tending 
to the uplifting or making glad the lives of those 
about her, the less fortunately situated, as well as 
those of her own social circle. Much of her life was 
at a time when the ideas she entertained could not 
have been popular in the community. Firm in her 
convictions, and having the courage of them, one can 
imagine she rarely gave way to the logic of the oppo- 
nent, however strong it might be, but would give a 
winsome and inspiring interpretation of her side, and 
by a happy faculty which all do not possess or acquire 
by much practice gain the interest of her hearer if 
not his conviction. 


This same happy faculty she carried into her own 
social circle, and were those gathered about her life- 
long friends or those newly come into her acquaint- 
ance, the kindly greeting, the sympathy and cordial 
acceptance of their especial interest they could not 
but find inspiring. Who has known the home over 
which she presided the later years of her life? Ina 
crowded section where the building of the house long 
ago made it possible to have a garden, and the genera- 
tions of occupancy made it possible to still stay on, in 
spite of the changed surroundings, you went from the 
noise and undesirable sights into a home whose com- 
forts and restfulness were tempered by that simplicity 
from which Ruskin says, “quiet elegance is ob- 
tained. Dainty lace shuts out the city scenes,” and if 
it chanced to be the springtime the windows opening 
on the garden, with its rustling leaves and perfume 
of flowers, made one forget there were sounds on the 
other side, not the songs of birds or the hum of bees. 

Here were treasures such as only a lifetime can 
gather about one. Here came peoples of various— 
one might almost say all—kinds, and whether they 
were the old ladies of her class in her charity work 
in the church whom she invited to spend an after- 
noon, take a turn in the garden, and drink a cup of 
tea, or the minister newly come to take his place in 
the pulpit, with his family strangers in the city, and 
she invited her friends of that church, as well as of 
others, to meet them at an old-fashioned Phila- 
delphia tea (now alas! almost unknown) each 
received that gracious hospitality, that heart- 
felt sympathy with their particular interests, 
saturated with her personal enthusiasm, which 
could not but prove her good qualities of 
both head and heart in the service of human help- 
fulness. Cheerful, an optimist, loving all beautiful 
things in nature and in art, always ready for the duty 
nearest at hand, her home received the visitor when 
that visitor was ready to come, and if a stranger in 
the city her time was at command to make that visit 
profitable in what such a one would best like. 

We who have been her personal friends, who knew 
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how near she has been to the “ valley of the shadow,” 
and looked beyond it without fear, who knew she 
thought she was quite ready to be released from the 
“‘ limitations of the physical,” but who knew, also, her 
inspiring interpretation of life, would still have said, 
in the words of the dying sculptor, “ Nay, not yet, 
thou mighty presence, who hast come so silent and un- 
summoned; nay, not yet! ” S. P. Campers. 


NOTICE TO PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

The following has been sent out from Swarthmore to some 
fifty preparatory schools in this and neighboring States. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to send to Friends’ schools, and if 
any such, near by, have been omitted by mistake, representa- 
tives would be gladly received: 

“On the evening of the 7th of Fifth month, 1904, the annual 
Swarthmore College Interscholastic Oratorical Contest will be 
held in Parrish Hall, Swarthmore College. You are cordially 
invited to send a representative from your school to contend 
for the Phi Kappa Psi cups which are annually awarded to 
the schools taking first and second places in this contest. The 
object of the contest is to increase interest in oratory and 
public speaking among students of preparatory schools, and we 
again cordially invite you to have your school represented here 
on, the above date. : 

“Contests to choose the representative from each school 
should be held at least six weeks before the 7th of Fifth month. 
The winning oration will then be sent to the committee under- 
signed not Jess than four weeks before the 7th of Fifth month. 
Competent judges will choose a suitable number of orations in 
order of merit from those received, which orations will be re- 
turned to their owners with notification of their selection. 
Those orations selected will be delivered in the final contest. 

“Contestants will be entertained by the college at dinner. 

“ By order of the Oratorical Association.” 

Maurice T. Hansell, Anna L. Curtis, Committee. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


On Second-day, Second month 8th, about 3 o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the fourth floor of the Science Building. The bell 
was rung, and immediately the students went to work. Hose 
was attached to the fireplugs, and soon streams of water were 
thrown on the fire. The smoke was very dense, and many 
students came staggering out half choked. To add to the diffi- 
culties, the water froze on the tin roof, making it extremely 
dangerous. ‘ime and again the fire would appear, but every 
time to be met with a steady stream. The college surely is to 
be congratulated in that it had so efficient and so daring a set 
of fire-fighters. The wind was strong toward Parrish Hall, 
but at no time did the fire gain headway. The building was 
well insured. The wood-working shop was not damaged. As 
to the origin of the fire, while nothing definite is known, never- 
the less it is thought that the fire was caused by some chem- 
ical action in the laboratory. 

In view of this recent fire, great efforts are being made to 
build up a_ thoroughly-equipped and trained fire brigade. 
Though all praise is given to the fire-fighters, it is admitted 
that an organized fire brigade would add much to the safety 
of the college. 

On Second month llth the annual extemporaneous speaking 
contest occurred. The occasion was very interesting. All 
of the speeches showed good qualities and ready think- 
ing power. The contest was won by Lesley R. Ryder; 
second, Haliday Jackson; third, Maurice T. Hansell. 
The subjects were respectively, “The Negro Question,” “The 
National, State and City Boss,” and the “ Labor Unions.” 

In the annual college oratorical contest much interest was 
manifest. Harold W. Mower did well with the subject, “The 
Duty of the Educated Man.” He was chosen to represent 
Swarthmore in the intercollegiate oratorical contest, to be 
held at Lafayette College. The alternate chosen was Anna 
Curtis, subject, “ The Conflict of the Age”; third, Mary G. Sab- 
sovich, subject, “ Coligny, the Man.” 

Dr. Appleton read from Shakespeare’s historical dramas on 
Sixth-day. Henceforth he will read every week until he com- 
pletes the historical works. His recital was, as usual, very 
interesting and successful. 

First-day William Burdick, director of Physical Training for 
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Men, spoke before meeting. His theme was, “ Life as a Test.” 
Dr. Holmes spoke in meeting. His sermon was extremely 
strong, and was delivered with much depth of feeling. 
Professor Hayes recently lectured at the Swarthmore Wo- 
man’s Club on “ Browning and Music.” At another date he 
gave “ Readings from Chaucer ” to the same club. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, Second month 
8th, at the Y. F. A. Building. As this was the annual business 
meeting, no other program was prepared. 

Nathaniel E. Janney, on behalf of the Committee on Trans- 
fer of Title, read a resolution drawn up by this committee, to 
convey the title of the real estate of the Association to the 
trustees of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. It 
was moved and carried that this resolution be adopted. 

The reports of the standing committees: History, Literature 
and Current Topics Committees, led up to an animated discus- 
sion as to the advisability of a reorganization of these commit- 
tees. A decided difference of opinion seemed to warant the ap- 
pointment of a committee to bring some definite plan before 
the Fourth month meeting of the Association. The Litera- 
ture Committee reported that a special meeting of their com- 
mittee would be keld in the Auditorium on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 15th, and all members of the Association 
were cordially invited. This meeting was to be entirely ar- 
ranged by the younger members of the committee, and was to 
be both literary and social in its nature. 

William 8. Hallowell, Lucy B. Conrad and Ellis W. Bacon 
gave very interesting reports of their visits to the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild. The splendid work being accomplished, 
the need of workers and funds, were emphasized. It was a 
matter of regret that more of those appointed to visit the 
Guild were unable to report. 

The report of the Trustees of Invested Funds was read and 
accepted. The reports of the treasurer of the Association, the 
treasurer of the House Committee and the general report of 
the House Committee were read and accepted. These reports 
gave evidence of business-like ability and progress on the part 
of the various departments of the Association, and were clear 
and interesting. The House Committee treasurer reported a 
balance of $2,394.88 on hand, expenditures for the year 1903-4 
being $17,617.65, and receipts, with balance from last year, 
being $20,012.53. ‘These figures represent an immense amount 
of Jabor and responsibility on the part of the House Committee 
and other officers of the Association. 5 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank Bartram; first vice-president, Anna Janney 
Lippincott; second vice-president, William S. Hallowell; record- 
ing secretary, Caroline F. Comly; corresponding secretary, 
Eliza Worrell; treasurer, Hugh 8. Walker; Executive Commit- 
tee (which includes officers)—Nathaniel E. Janney, Anna C. 
Janney, Arthur C. Jackson, Anna J. F. Hallowell, Charles C. 
French, Hannah E. Scott; House Committee—Anna A. Emley, 
Robert M. Janney, Alice P. Chambers. 

CAROLINE F. Comriy, Secretary. 


SoLtrBuRY, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
session for the Second month on First-day morning, in the 
meeting house, with a good attendance. Carroll B. Price pre- 
sided and Edna Wood read the minutes of the last meeting. 

After some discussion it was decided to have the duties of 
the Finance and Membership Committee performed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and for the present to discontinue the first- 
named committees. 

As members of the Executive Committee for the year were 
named: Agnes 8. Ely, Ruth A. Roberts, Emma A. Fell, Ella B. 
Carter, R. Moore Price, Hugh Michener and Edward Paxson. 
Agnes B. Williams and Martha Simpson were appointed mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the General Conference, 
and it was directed that Solebury’s quota be sent to the treas- 
urer of that body. 

A historical sketch of the dress of Friends in 1681 and 1682, 
with admonitions concerning simplicity of dress and refinement 
of language and manners, was presented by R. M. Price. 

Seth T. Walton read several beautiful tributes to Abraham 
Lincoln, discussed his worth and gave interesting incidents in 
the life of Thomas Reed and Senator Beveridge, with a sketch 
of the life of Herbert Spencer, who, at the age of 84 years, re- 
cently died, leaving several valuable books, the result of his 
scientific research. Extracts from “First Principles” were 
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read by Edith Michener, and from “ Facts and Comments” by 
Martha Simpson. 

An able résumé of the views held by Herbert Spencer, and 
of his books, was given by Carroll B. Price, who showed how 
he sought to find “ good in everything,” and to live up to his 
ideals. 

Ella B. Carter also gave an interesting account of Spencer’s 
scientific productions. 

Florence K. Blackfan read from the Discipline concerning 
“ Ministers and Elders.” 

John 8. Williams and Joseph B. Simpson favorably discussed 
an article, which the former read from the FrreNnDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER,—giving suggestions as to the regular business of the 
monthly meeting. A memorial to Charles Philipps, a recently 
deceased and highly valued member of Solebury Meeting, was 
read by John 8. Williams, 

Brief mention was made by Seth T. Walton of several other 
members who have been promoted from Solebury Meeting dur- 
ing the past year, and a period of impressive silence was ob- 
served as a token of love for them and sympathy for their 
dear ones who are still with us. 





CorNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of J. Q. Brown First month 31st, 1904. 

The meeting was called to order by Jessie F. Ketcham. A 
carefully-prepared and very interesting paper, prepared by Eva 
Ketcham, entitled “ Friends in the Colonies,” was read in her 
absence by Mary B. Cocks. Elizabeth K. Seaman followed with 
a selection, “The Hidden Presence,” and Jessie F. Ketcham 
with a selection, “Work and Love.” Each reading was fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

The Friends who were present at the meeting held under the 
care of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, following Westbury Quarterly Meeting in New York, 
gave us some account of the proceedings, which was very much 
enjoyed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing six months: 
President, Charles C. Cocks; vice-president, Jessie F. Ketcham; 
secretary, Mary B. Cocks; treasurer, Olive A. Barton; corre- 
sponding secretary, Elizabeth K. Seaman. 

After the transaction of other business, a program was ar: 
ranged for our next meeting, to be held at the Seaman home- 
stead in four weeks. Sentiments were given. Silence was ob- 
served before adjournment, which was followed by the custom- 
ary social period. E. K. 8., Corresponding Secretary. 





Cotumsvus, O0.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Isaac Butterworth. Seventeen were present. 

The meeting opened with the reading of the fifth chapter of 
Galatians by the chairman, followed by a few minutes’ silence, 
after which Howard H. Carpenter read an article on “The 
Things That Are Most Excellent.” 

“The Quaker as a Citizen” was read by Edith Butterworth 
from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, which called forth many ex- 
pressions of approval. 

Mary H. Carpenter read a poem entitled “The Voyage.” 
after a short period of silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of John E. Carpenter, Third month 6th, 1904, at 
2.30 p.m. 

Elizabeth Lloyd was very acceptably with us at an appointed 
meeting First month 22d. $he gave us words of encourage- 
ment and suggestions for future work. 





CINCINNATI, O.—Second-day evening, First month 25th, the 
Cincinnati Friends gathered at the home of Sarah Lippincott 
for a meeting for worship,, which was attended by Elizabeth 
Lloyd, a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and one of 
the editors of the INTELLIGENCER. The meeting opened with 
a brief silence, and then the clerk read Elizabeth Lloyd’s min- 
ute from Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

Elizabeth Lloyd gave a practical, helpful talk that was most 
inspiring. She dwelt especially on our conscious communion 
with God, and how this affects us in our relation to those 
about us, and our relation to life. She spoke of the work that 
Friends should do in improving conditions and environments of 
those about us who are less fortunate than ourselves; and of 
the purifying effect Friends might have in politics, and as hon- 
est, upright citizens; and finally that we will find happiness 
here and hereafter only as we minister to the good of others. 

Following her address we were glad to listen to Emily Yeo, 
from Richmond, Ind., who was also with us for the meeting. 
In closing her remarks she repeated the 23d Psalm, and a 
poem, “ He Leadeth Me.” There were also remarks and ques- 
tions from several of the members. Before the meeting closed 





Elizabeth Lloyd read a chapter from Isaiah, and Dora Galla- 
gher recited a beautiful poem entitled “One Hundred Years 
from Now.” The meeting was most helpful, and we feel like 
expressing our gratitude to Elizabeth Lloyd for her presence 
with us and for the message she brought us. 

Grace D. HAtt, Assistant Clerk. 


The Cincinnati Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Charles Johnson First month 3lst. The meeting opened with 
silence, followed by Scripture reading, the reading selected be- 
ing from the 13th chapter of Matthew. The subject, “The 
Duality of Life,” was presented in three short papers, pre- 
pared entirely without comparison, and it was quite interest- 
ing to note the difference in the point of view of the writers. 
The first one was written and read by Grace Hall, who tried to 
show the divine purpose running through all the dual phases 
of life—general and individual life—and that the continual 
conflict between the higher and lower tendencies is necessary 
to the growth of character. Nat Murray, in his paper, dwelt 
particularly on the idea that there is within each one two dis- 
tinct personalities, the actor and the spectator. That “there 
is something within that looks upon our acts, and approves or 
disapproves them. The spectator determines the standard, or 
ideal, up to which the actor should aim to perform.” 

In Edwin Griest’s paper we listened to an argument that 
took “ perfect justice and love” for its foundation, and showed 
that God is over all, that these two principles of love and jus- 
tice are in all, and that the seeming duality of life is perfect 
harmony and unity, even though we, because of our finiteness, 
are not always able to see or understand it. 

Quite a general discussion followed the reading of the papers, 
and we were fortunate in having with us again Emily Yeo, 
of Richmond, who gave us some very helpful thoughts on the 
subject. 

The program closed with the Teading, by Mary Johnson, of 
a poem entitled “Good Nature.” 

Grace D. Hart, Assistant Clerk. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“In a Poppy Garden” is a book of verse by Charles Francis 
Saunders, with charming decoration and illustrations by Elisa- 
beth M. Hallowell Saunders. (Boston: R. G. Badger.) The 
author’s many friends will welcome this choice garland of fugi- 
tive lyrics and reveries, so true in their sentiment, so graceful 
in utterance. The delicately-etched vignette at the head of 
each poem is a sympathetic interpretation of the thought. 

“Sancta Humilitas” is a representative poem for quotation 
here: 

“ Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty, 
If wealth must dim his eyes 
To the beauties of Thy pictured earth, 
To the glory of Thy skies. 


“And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be 
Indifference to his neighbor’s need— 
If victory cost him Thee! ” 


Bliss Carman has put forth a fresh volume, “Songs of the 
Sea Children” (Boston: Page & Co.), dedicated to James 
Whitcomb Riley. The songs are filled with the vagrant beauty 
and lyric melody of which their author is so easy a master. 
The prevailing sentiment of this particular volume, however, is 
somewhat alien to the tastes of those who have been reared on 
Whittier and other uplifting singers. But on many a page we 
have lovely nature-echoes and appeals to happy comedy, as in 
this: 
“To-night the scent of lilacs 

Comes up to me again, 

And ghosts of buried summers 
Walk with the lonely rain.” 





The prose-laureate of Old Devonshire is Eden Phillpotts. In 
his romances, and in his recent book of reveries, “My Devon 
Year,” he portrays the mystery, the wild charm, and the im- 
memorial associations of his antique country with powerful 
imagination and sympathy. His last work is “The American 
Prisoner ” (Macmillan) ; it tells of the fortunes of Cecil Stark, 
of Vermont, kinsman to the Revolutionary hero, who is im- 
prisoned in the great jail on Dartmoor in the War of 1812. 
The struggles of a gentleman farmer to establish a home on 
the stubborn moor, and the quaint humors and pithy wisdom 
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of a group of the native peasantry give alternating shadow and 
sunlight to the picture, and mark the author as a literary dis- 
ciple of Thomas Hardy! The art of showing man’s tempera- 
ment and destiny as influenced by the ancient soil and land- 
scape of his ancestral district gives a fascination to Hardy’s 
stories; Eden Phillpotts shows himself a worthy follower in 
this art, and he stands high among the few living novelists 
whose work seems to have the quality of permanence. 
J. R. H. 

“A History of the United States for Secondary Schools.” By 

J. N. Larned. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 

Press, Cambridge. $1.40 net. ; 

This delightful text-book, by the author of the “ History for 
Ready Reference,” is a very comprehensive account of the ex- 
ploration, settlement and development of our country. It is 
written with especial reference to the sequence of events, con- 
sequently contemporaneous doings in other countries, particu- 
larly during Colonial days, are enlarged on with good effect. 

The development of the colonies is not an account of thir- 
teen isolated settlements, but their histories are united or con- 
trasted as the reasons for their coming into existence would 
suggest. In the same way, our later history is treated in 
epochs, not by an arbitrary division into “administrations.” 
In some cases one president slips out of the White House and 
another glides in, without the fact being even recorded in the 
marginal index, and the march of events goes on. The “ Jack- 
son Period” is the only chapter in which the name of a presi- 
dent appears in the title. 

Attention is called to the influence of the physical features 
of a country upon its growth and development, and a series 
of seventeen double-page maps at the beginning of the book 
make the evolution of our history very clear. There are 
thirty-eight smaller maps interspersed through the text, but 
not a picture of any kind. One feels grateful for the omission 
of a vivid portrayal of the attack on Bunker Hill or the fight 
between the “ Monitor” and the “ Merrimac.” As a further 
aid to the student, at the end of each of the eight sections into 
which the book is divided, there are numerous suggested topics 
for reading and research accompanied by exact references to 
book, chapter and page. 

The author has used a nice discrimination as to what to 
abridge and what to detail, so that the work combines the ad- 
vantages of a condensed text-book and a book of reference. 
The language is simple and direct, and the writer refrains from 
ealling upon his imagination to create romantic situations. 
Pocahontas is not mentioned, and the story of Dr. Whitman’s 
saving Oregon for the United States is relegated to a foot note 
as “ The Legend of Marcus Whitman.” The story of the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers (and Mothers) ” has been stripped of many varia- 
tions that would appeal to very young students, while the 
chapter with the title “ Enlightenment and Intolerance in the 
Massachusetts Colony” illustrates the author’s command of 
concise expression. 
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The estimates of men and events are impartial and just. 
Washington “ was not the greatest of soldiers; he was not the 
greatest of statesmen, but he combined with perfection the 
qualities, both moral and intellectual, that were needed for 
what he did. They produced in him a character so massive, so 
strong, so majestic, that it bore up the whole cause.” 

The wars of our country are not unduly dwelt upon, and the 
lesson drawn from one is that “ War tends always to derange 
the better order of things, producing a moral laxity of conduct 
and feeling in many ways ”—a sentiment that all teachers of 
history should strive to instill in the interest of future peace. 

E. W. 


The Riverside Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, for 
Second month, announces the following: 

“The Neighbor: The Natural History of Human Contacts.” 
By N. 8. Shaler, author of “ The Individual,” and Professor of 
Geology in Harvard University. 12mo. $1.50, net. Postage 
extra. 

This book is a study of human relations with special refer- 
ence to race prejudices such as arise in the contact between the 
Jews and Negroes on the one hand and the Aryan peoples on 
the other. Professor Shaler shows that these prejudices are 
due to the inheritance, by man, of tendencies developed in the 
stages of life below his plane that are indeed a part of the evil 
which has come to him from the brutes. Through a scientific 
study of this hatred of the Jews, Negroes and other aliens, the 
author endeavors to found some new considerations as to the 
ways in which this feeling may be subjugated and the people 
who suffer from it effectively introduced into the Common- 
wealth. The book deals with what is perhaps the most im- 
portant group of problems that concerns modern States. 

The World Almanac for 1904 contains, besides the usual cal- 
endar and almanac matters, information on almost every cur- 
rent subject one could possibly think of. There are statistics 
of population, of church membership, of schools and colleges. 
There are lists of all societies and organizations of all kinds 
and for all purposes, with the names of their leading officers 
and place of their headquarters. There are complete statistics 
as to election returns in every State. There is also much in- 
formation as to foreign countries, including names of rulers and 
organization of the different departments of government. Be- 
sides being an Almanac and Encyclopedia, it is this year also 
an officially compiled guide to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. (Pulitzer Building, New York, 25 cents; by mail, 35 
cents.) 

A series of careful and elaborate biographical and criticdl 
essays on prominent preachers who represented different 
schools of preaching during the last century are gathered into 
a book, by Dr. Lewis O. Brastow, of Yale, on “ Representative 
Modern Preachers.” Schleiermacher, Robertson, Beecher, Bush- 
nell, Brooks, Newman and Spurgeon are among those por- 
trayed. (The Macmillan Company.) 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 


Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 

Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day School, 2 p.m. 


First- 


First- 


First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Second month 19th (Sixth-day).—A so- 
cial evening will be spent in the parlor 
and old library room, 1520 Race 
Street, under the care of Best Inter- 
ests Committee of Race Street Meet- 
ing. Friends are invited to come to 
supper, which will be served between 
6 and 7.30 p.m., and to assist in mak- 
ing the evening a pleasant one. 


Second month 20th (Seventh-day ).—Pel- 
ham Half Year’s Meeting, at Pelham, 
N. Y. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


Second month 20th (Seventh-day).— 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, at 
Short Creek Meeting House, near Em- 
erson, QO. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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